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fournal of Belles Lettres. 


"he following is exquisite—alas! that it 
sald be—for its truth. We publish it in the 
spe that it may reach some who are guilty, 
from mere thoughtlessness, of the 
jious practice there set forth. The mirror 
Yhus held up with such excellent tact, must re- 
"feck too detestable a picture to be endured for 
moment. It is copied from a late work by 
ss Sedgwick, called Means and Ends,—from 

e section “ On Conversation.” 


GOSSIPING. 


ae. he most prevailing fault of conversation in 
int WE gar country, and, I believe, in all social com- 
ement )manities, is gossiping. As weeds most infest 
£100, > the richest soils, so gossiping most abounds 
on} omg the social virtues in small towns, where 
‘there is the most extended mutual acquaint- 

ce, where persons live in the closest rela- 

| tions, resembling a large family circle. To 

- disturb the sweet uSes of these little communi- 

“ties by gossiping, is surely to forfeit the benefit 

fone of the kindest arrangements of Provi- 


In great and busy cities, where people live 
‘total ignorance of their neighbours, where 
they cannot know how they live, and hardly 
know when they die, there is no neighbour- 
hood, and there is no gossiping. But need 
| there be this poisonous weed among the flowers 
his blight upon the fruit, my young friends? 
You may understand better precisely what 
“Gomes under the head of gossiping, if I give 
» You some examples of it. 
a Ina certain small thickly-settled town there 
> lives a family, consisting of a man, his wife, 
' and his wife’s sister. He has a little shop, it 
» thay be a jewcller’s, saddler’s, shoemaker’s, or 
& t we call a store—no matter which, since 
» he earns enough to live most comfortably, with 
‘the help of his wife and sister, who are noted 
their industry and economy. One would 
ink they had nothing to do but enjoy their 
own comforts, and aid and pity those less 
ed than themselves.. But, instead of this, 
¢y volunteer to supervise all the sins, follies, 
@ shortcomings of their neighbours. The 
:: Husband is not a silent partner. He does his 
“fill share of the low work of this gossiping 
| fo. Go to see them when you will, you may 
Bear the last news of every family within half 
Amie. For example, as follows :— Mr. 
_ R#¥e 150 dollars for his new wagon, and he. had 
~ No. 16—parr 11.—ocr. 15, 1839. 


no need of a new one; the old one has not run 
more than two years.” 

“ Mrs. has got a new hired help; but 
she won’t stay Jong; it’s come and go there.” 

“ Mrs. had another new gown at meet- 
ing yesterday, which makes the fifth in less 
than a year, and every one of her girls had new 
ribands on their bonnets; it is a good thing to 
have rich friends; but, for my part, I had 
rather wear my old ribands.” y, 

“There go Sam Bliss’s people with a barrel 
of flour; it was but yesterday she was at the 
judge’s, begging.” ; 

“None of the widow Day’s girls were at 
meeting ; but they can walk out as soon as the 
sun is down.” 

This is but a specimen of the talk of these 
unfortunate people, who seem to have turned 
their home into a common sewer, through which 
all the sins and foibles of the neighbourhood run. 
Have they minds and hearts? Yes; but their 
minds have run to waste, and there is some 
taint, I fear, at their hearts. 

The noted gossip, Miss , makes a visit 
in a town where she has been previously a 
stranger.. She divides her time among several 
families. She is social, and, what we think. is 
miscalled, agreeable: for she is perpetually 
talking of persons and things. She wins a too 
easy confidence, and she returns home with an 
infinite store of family anecdotes. She knows 
that Mr. and Mrs. So and So, who are sup- 
posed to live happily, are really on bad terms, 
and that he broke the hearts of two other wo- 
men before he marricd his wife; she knows the 
particulars, but she has promised not to tell. 
She has found out that a certain family, who 
for ten years have been supposed to live very 
harmoniously with a stepmother, are really emi- 
nently wretched. She has heard that Mr. . 
who apparently is in flourishing circumstances, 
has been on the brink of bankruptcy for the 
last ten years—&c. &c. Could this woman 
find nothing in visiting a new scene to excite 
her mind but such trumpery? We have given 
you this example to show you that the sin of 
gossiping pervades some communities. This 
woman did not create these stories. She heard 
them all, the individuals who told them to her 


the subjects of similar remark to the very per- 
sons whose affairs they were communicating. 


about collecting for exhibition. samples of the 
warts, wens, and cancers with which their fel- 
low beings were afflicted? And yet would not 
their employment be more honourable, more 
humane, at least, than this gossip-monger’s ? 





little thinking that they in turn would become} 


What would we think of persons who went) 





We have heard such talk as follows between 
ladies, wives, and mothers, the wives of educated 
men; and persons who were called educated 
women :— 

“‘ Have you heard that Emma Ellis is going 


| to Washington?” ‘To Washington! how on 


earth can the Ellises afford.a winter in Wash- 
ington?” ‘Oh, you know they are not parti- 
cular about their debts, and they have six girls 
to dispose of, and find rather a dull market 
here.” 

“‘ Have you heard the Newtons are going to 
the country to live?” ‘ Bless me! no: what’s 
that for?” ‘They say to educate their child- 
ren; but my dress-maker, Sally Smith, who 
works for Mrs. Newton, says she is worn out 
with dinner parties. He runs the house down 
with company.” 

* Oh, I suspect they are obliged to go to 
economise. You know she dresses her children 
so extravagantly. I saw Mary Newton at. the 
theatre (she is not older than my Grace) with 
a diamond ferroniére.” 

“ Diamond, was it? Julia told me it was an 
aqua-marine. ‘The extravagance of some peo- 
ple is shocking! I don’t wonder the men are 
out of patience. Don’t tell it again, bveause 
Ned Miller told me in confidence. He actually 
has locked up all his wife’s worked. pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Well, whatever else my hus- 
band complains of, he can’t find fault with my 
extravagance.” 

Perhaps not; but faults far more. heinous 
than extravagance this poor woman had to ac- 
count for—the pernicious words for which we 
must be brought into judgment. 

I hope it may appear incredible to you, my 
young friends, that women, half way through 
this short life, with the’ knowledge of their im- 
mortal destiny, with a world without them and 
a world within to explore and make acquaint- 
ance with, with the delightful interests and 
solemn responsibilities of parents upon them, 
should so dishonour God’s good: gift of the 
tongue, should so waste their time, and poison 
social life. But be on your guard. If your 
minds are not employed on higher objects, and 
your hearts set on better things, you will talk 
idly about your friends and acquaintance. 

The habit of gossiping begins in youth, I 
once attended a society of young persons, from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age, who met for 
benevolent purposes. -° 

“Ts this reading or talking afternoon?” asked 


one of the girls. 


‘‘ Reading,” replied the president ; “and I 


have brought Perey’s Reliquesiof English Poet. 


ry to read to you.” 
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“Ts not that light reading?” asked Julia 
Ivers. “These are old ballads and songs.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it would be called light 
reading.” 

“ Then I vote against it; mother don’t ap- 
prove of light reading.” 

Julia, who had the lightest of all minds, and 
the most voluble of tongues, preferred talking 
to any reading, and without loss of time she 
began to a knot of girls, who too much resem- 
bled her. 

“ Did you notice Matilda Sinith last Sun- 
day ?” 

“* Yes, indeed ; she had on a new silk dress.” 

“ That is the very thing I wanted to find out, 
whether you were taken in with it. It was no- 
thing but her old sky-blue dyed.” 

“Can that be? why, she has worn it ever 
since she was thirteen. I wonder I did not see 
the prints of the tacks.” ; 

“TI did,” interposed another of the young 
committee of investigation. “I took a good 
look at it as she stood in the door. She couldn’t 
deceive me with aunt Sally’s wedding sky-blue 
dyed black.” 

“TI don’t think Matilda would care whether 
you were deceived or not,” said little Mary 

orris, the youngest member of the society, 
colouring up to her eyes. 

* Oh! I forgot, Mary,” said Julia Ivers, 
“that Matilda is your cousin.” 

“Tt is not because she is my cousin,” replied 
Mary. 

« Well, what is it then?” 

Mary’s tears dropped on her work, but she 
made no other reply. She had too much deli- 
cacy to proclaim her cousin’s private good 
deeds ; and she did not tell how Matilda, hav- 
ing had a small sum of money, which was to 
have been invested in a new silk gown, gave it 
instead to her kind “aunt Sally,” who was 
sinking under a long indisposition, which her 
physician said “ might be removed by a jour- 
ney.” lt was—and we believe Matilda little 
cared how much these girls gossiped about her 
dyed frock. 7 

Julia Ivers turned the conversation by say- 
ing, “ Don’t you think it strange that Mrs. Sand- 
ford lets Maria ride out with Walter Isbel ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; and, what is worse yet, accept 
presents from him.” 

“ Why! does she?” exclaimed Julia, staring 
open her eyes, and taken quite aback by an- 
other person knowing a bit of gossip which had 
not yet reached her ears. 

“Yes, she does; he brought her three ele- 
gant plants from New York, and she wears a 
ring which he must have given her; for you 
know the Sandfords could not afford to buy 
such things; and, besides, they never do.” 

I have given but a specimen. Various cha- 
racters and circumstances were discussed, till 
the young gossips were interrupted by a propo- 
sition from the president, that the name of the 
society should be changed ; “ for,” as she said, 
“ the little charities they did with their needles 
were a poor offset against the uncharitableness 
of their tongues.” 

There is a species of gossiping aggravated 
by treachery; but, bad as this is, it is some- 
times committed more from thoughtlessness 
than malice. A girl is invited to pass a day, | 
a week, ora month, it may be, ina family. 
Admitted to such an intimacy, she may see 
and hear much that the family would not wish 


and remarks are made, from which no harm 
would come if they were published to the world, 
provided what went before and came after could 
likewise be known; but, taken out of their con- 
nection, they make a false impression. It is by 
relating disjointed circumstances, and repeating 
fragments of conversations, that so much mis- 
chief is done by.those admitted into the bosom 
of a family. . 

You know that, with the Arabs, partaking 
salt is a pledge of fidelity, because the salt is a 
symbol of hospitality. Show a sacred gratitude 
for hospitality by never making any disparaging 
remarks or idle communications about those into 
whose families you are received. I know per- 
sons who will say, unblushingly, “I am sure 
that Mr. So and So is not kind to his wife. I 
saw enough to convince me of it when I stayed 
there.” ‘“ Mrs. S. is very mean in her family.” 
“How do you know that?” “Iam sure I ought 
to know, for I stayed a month in her house.” 
‘“‘ If you wish to be convinced that Mrs. L. has 
no government over her children, go and stay 
there a week, as I did.” ‘ The B.’s and their 


stepmother try to live happily together; but if/in the discovery of no land or conti 


you were in their family as much as I am, you 
would see there is no love lest between them.” 

Now you perceive, my young friends, that 
the very reason which should have sealed this 
gossip’s lips, she adduces as the ground of your 
faith in her evil report. 

* * * * * * * 

I have dwelt long on this topic of gossiping, 
my young friends, because, as I said before, I 
believe it to be a prevailing fault in our young 
and social country. The only sure mode of ex- 
tirpating it is by the cultivation of your minds 
and the purification of your hearts. 

All kinds and degrees of gossiping are as 
distasteful to an elevated character as gross and 
unwholesome food is to a well-trained appetite. 





LAND NEAR THE SOUTH POLE. 


The immense regions encircling the South 
Pole remain in a great measure unexplored. 
Our maps and globes present all within the 
Antarctic circle as one continuous sheet of wa- 
ter or ice; and on the outside also, for many 
degrees of latitude, there are laid down only 
enormous unoccupied tracts of ocean. This was 


not the case with the older charts and maps of| whole had a bare and rocky aspect, but ext 


the Southern Pacific. They boldly indicated the 
existence of vast ranges of land in that quarter 


of the globe, though, from a total ignorance of| Smith was obliged to content himself wit 


all connected with this same country, they were 
obliged to call it Terra Australis Incognita, the 
Unknown Land of the South. Some excuse for 
this map-filling procedure was derived from the 
statements of various early voyagers, and from 
the universality of the belief entertained by 
scientific men regarding the existence of a south- 
ern continent of prodigious extent, and probably 
both inhabitable and inhabited. Buffon enter- 
tained this opinion, and indulged his imagina- 
tion by forming the liveliest pictures of the 
riches of the new continent, and of the vast 
benefits which would result to commerce from 
its discovery. Honest, practical Captain Cook 
did much to extirpate such vain fancies, though 
he himself believed in the existence of land 
around the South Pole, as the following quota- 
tion from the narrative of his second voyage is 
sufficient to prove :—“ In Captain Cook’s opi- 
nion, the ice that is spread over this vast south- 





to have reported. Circumstances often occur, 


ern ocean must originate in a tract of land, 


which he firmly believes lies near the. 
and extends farthest to the north, opposis 
Southern Atlantic and Indian oceans +. 
found in these farther to the north gy 
where else.” In fact, Captain Cook & 
saw land in latitude 59 degrees 13 mip 

longitude west 27 degrees 45 minutes. 
he could not weather, or sail round. 
south, and which he thought might be the 
of a Continent extending back towards the 
This land was called Sandwich Land, ag 
to the southeast of Cape Horn. . But y 
thus admitting, upon tolerable evidence, th 
bability of the existence of a southern com 
Cook thought that the land must fie 
the icy pole to be worth the toil even of at 
ing to explore it farther, and, in short, 
would present “the horrid aspect of a coy 
impenetrable by the animating heat of the 
rays—a country doomed to be immersedig 
lasting snow.” The-great navigator 
ed this opinion to a certain extent, b 
long and careful explorations on the x 
borders of the polar circle, all of which 










































bitable latitudes. 4 
In this state the question long remained)! 
tain Cook’s accuracy of observation bei 
much trusted in, as to render future ex 
of the globe unwilling to throw away fi 
time in examining the borders of the Ant 
circle. At length, a little merchant brig 
Williams of Blythe, (in Northumberland) 
liam Smith, master, chanced to be passiz 
Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, in the mog 
February, 1819, when the master, faneyin 
he could improve upon the common 
round Cape Horn, took a wide tack to thes 
He in consequence came in sight of wha 
imagined to be land, at the distance of 
leagues. He saw many fields of ice fig 
about at the same time, and satisfied hin 
that he was not committing the commong 
of mistaking one of these for land. Thiss 
tacle, occurring in latitude 62 degrees 
nutes, and longitude 60 degrees, surprised 
Smith very much. On the second day h 
in towards the land, but approached near em 
only to satisfy himself more fully of its trae 
racter, and also that it appeared to be anit 
To the westward he observed more land, ¢ 


ed snow merely in a very few places. & 
whales were abundant on these shores. 


distant survey, being principal owner of) 
brig, and fearing to endanger the validity 
policy of insurance in case any accident r 
ed from the prosecution of the search. 
dingly, he sailed northward and northwestw 
and arrived in good time at Valparaiso. ~ 
The people there laughed at the m 
the brig Williams when he told them of ha 
seen land in such and such latitudes. — 
ridiculed the notion utterly, and assured: 
that he must have mistaken ice-islands, 
all, for solid land. But Mr. Smith, who® 
native of Northumberland, had been brougl 
in the Greenland fishery, and knew the pee 
appearance of icebergs so well, that he wi 
easily shaken in his opinion. When he left 
paraiso to return to the Rio de la Plata, 
ed again to the southeast of Cape Horn, 
unusual abundance of loose ice then in those 
compelled him to proceed at once to his¢ 
nal destination. At Monte Video the ¢ 
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omar i  asaibilen agi the subject of ridi-}as regarded that most valuable variety of the 
© Some persons, nevertheless, appear tojcetaceous tribes, the spermaceti whale. 


The 


Sielieved him. ‘These were sharp-eyed existence of land-fow! on the coasts even excit- 
siean, merchants, who offered to charterjed the hope that various useful and valuable 
A ie Williams ona voyage of discovery, and|furred animals might be found there, in addi- 


joy it in whaling, as the ostensible object|tion to the seals and sea-otters which had been 
py ise. But Mr. Smith seems to have|seen by the crew of the Williams. 
swered that the Americans had formed cer- 


In the Philosophical Journal, to which a 


“pational views regarding the sovereignty |lengthened notice of Smith’s discovery was 
‘he new land, and having the loyal determi-|some years ago communicated, many argu- 
Son in his breast that the discovered territory | ments are offered in support of the belief that 


guld belong 


to Britain, and to Britain only,|this New South Shetland is really but a part of 


ag sd to disclose the particular latitude|a large continent—the unknown Austral land 
= 4 longitude to any but one of his own coun-|of chart-makers. But this proved not to be the 


men. On this rock the negotiation split, and/| case. 


“ 


The report of Captain Smith sent off] 


Smith had to wait long, and at great cost| numerous adventurers, in the course of a few 
s himself, for a new freight. At length he/years, from the coasts of South America, both 
wed a cargo for Chili, and set sail for that)eastern and western. 


They found New South 


ssast. with the determination to verify his for-|Shetland to be one of a group of pretty large 
‘asp observations by the way. On the 15th of|islands, twelve or thirteen in number, and now 
r, 1819, he came in sight of land, nearly | rejoicing in such names as Barrow, Livingston, 

se same latitude and longitude as before.|and others. The trouble of the parties who 

s bore up within four miles of it, and disco-| visited New South Shetland was well rewarded. 
ed it to be an island, covered by innumer-|The quantities of oil and skins procured on the 


eh r 


cox > 


ins. On the ensuing morning, the|coasts were very great; but of late years ad- 
the Williams could plainly distinguish|venturers have gone thither in such numbers, 
iland, or what appeared mainland, bear-|that the supplies have been drained to a serious 


ine the form of a line of coast running up to ajextent. The soil of these islands is, to appear- 
grominent cape on the northeast. To this cape|ance, entirely volcanic, and some of the land is 
4 it: Sa ith steered, and, seeing a good harbour,| more than 2,000 feet above the sea. 


ent a boat’s crew and the first mate on shore, 


The great Austral continent, therefore, is not 


with three cheers, they planted a board|as yet a thing certainly existing, and the vast 
union jack, and took possession of the blank about the South Pole, visible in our maps 


snd in the name of the king of Great Britain,| and 


Malling it New South Shetland. 


MiThe character of the newly-discovered coun- 
. The 
Tend was elevated, and disposed in hills or great 
rk seemingly of a slaty character, while the 


and low ground were barren and covered} United States cannot be less than 500 millions 
th broken slaty stones. The sea on the coast,| annually. 


snot very promising at this point. 


ca 


4 
b aoe 


globes, remains unfilled up.—Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 


DAILY VALUE OF SUNSHINE. 
The value of the agricultural products of the 


The perfection of this depends on 


“However, was particularly rich in the sperma-|the weather of four months, June, July, August 
Gti whale, seal, sea-otter, and such-like ani-|and September, or about 120 days. Every one 
Only the higher points of land were|knows that without sunshine the crops would 


. ened with snow. 


The course of Mr. Smith|be a failure, either partially or totally; and 


“tow lay to the west, but before leaving the cape|hence we can estimate its average daily value 


“alluded to, he saw that, on the eastern side, the}at about four millions of dollars. 
the shelyed away to the southeast, continuing 


There can 
be no doubt, that, considering the nature of the 


“wt faras the telescope could follow it. In a/ previous weather, the beautiful days preceding 
“muthwesterly direction the brig followed the|the 20th of July added from ten to fifteen mil- 
a fection of the coast, keeping always within|lions daily to the value of our agricultural pro- 
‘ght of it, for a distance of two hundred and|ducts: yet like many other good things, the 


., miles. 


The character of the land was not| very commonness of this invaluable and power- 


stiways the same, as Mr. Smith could distinctly | ful agent, causes it to bs overlooked, and its 
perceive some points of it to be clothed with] result undervalued. Without sunshine the earth 

fees, which bore a strong resemblance to Nor-| would soon become another chaos, destitute of 
/ may pines, and seemed to grow to a tolerable|order, without form and void.—Gen. Farmer. 


height. Indeed, the whole coast had a striking 
Mmilarity to that of Norway. When the sailors 
| Were on shore, also, they saw abundance of wild 
id fowls and fresh-water ducks—a sight indi- 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 
The following notice of the Trifolium In- 


ptative of no disagreeable severity of climate|carnatum is taken from the Code of Agricul- 
aid temperature. Having spent no less than|ture, and as this grass is getting into favour, 
“Mtweeks in the meritorious task of acquiring] it will not be unacceptable to see it so highly 
Wiurther knowledge of the country, the enter-|spoken of abroad: “It is a subject of aston- 
Prsing commander found it absolutely neces-|ishment that this valuable plant, (Trifolium 


aaty to continue his route for Valparaiso. 


©, Oa reaching that port, his clear and distinct 
ons of the new land, with the evidence|on an extensive scale. 


Incarnatum) should not have been long ago 
introduced into this country, and cultivated 


If sown in autumn, 


‘Of his drawings, and of the crew of his biig,/after a crop of potatoes or other roots, it pro-| 
Milished every one that there had indeed been} duces next spring a crop fit to be cut for soil- 


2 interesting discovery made. 


The British|ing cattle, eight days earlier than lucerne, 


‘Maval commander in this region was at once{and a fortnight before red clover. Care, how- 
mavineed that New South Shetland might bejever, must be taken to have good seed, and 


* ts 
% + 
a i 


@ a place of the utmost consequence to the/not to sow it too deep. 
h whale-fishing in the Pacific, particularly|cellent crops in one year, the first of which 


It produces two ex- 








should be cut as soon as it comes into flower, 
and the second will produce a considerable 


quantity of seed. From its early growth in 


spring, when other articles for feeding stock 
with advantage are so difficult to be obtained, 
it is likely to become a valuable acquisition to 
British husbandry.” If the clover—the seed 
of which is, we believe, to be had in consider- 
able quantity of the seed merchants in this 
country—be sown in spring, it is considered 
that it will produce a full crop in Scotland in 
the months of July or August, and must be of 
great value to those on whose lands the com- 
mon red clover does not succeed, or where 
the crop may have partially failed. It is 
proper to remark that this is an annual plant, 
and therefore should only be employed in 
partial husbandry.— Balt. Far. 


THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


Tn Youatt’s “Humanity to Brutes”’ is re- * 
corded the following anecdote of a Newfound- 
land dog :— 

* A vessel was driven on the beach of 
Lloyd, in Kent. The surf was rolling furious- 
ly; eight poor fellows were crying for help, but 
not a boat could be got off to their assist- 
ance. At length a gentleman came on the 
beach, accompanied by-his Newfoundland dog. 
He directed the attention of the animal to the 


.vessel, and put a short stick into his mouth. 


The intelligent and courageous fellow at once 
understood his meaning and sprang into the 
sea, and fought his way through the waves. 
He could not, however, get close enovgh to 
the vessel to deliver that with which he was 
charged; but the crew joyfully made fast a 
rope to another piece of wood and threw it 
towards him. He saw the whole business in 
an instant; he dropped his own piece and im- 
mediately seized that which had been cast to 
him; and then, with a degree of strength and 
determination almost incredible, he dragged it 
through the surf and delivered it to his master, 
A line of communication was thus formed, and 
every man on board was rescued from a watery 
grave.” 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


The commencement at this ancient institution 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last, was a splen- 
did affair. Aaron Ogden Dayton, Esq. of 
Washington City, delivered the Anniversary 
Address before the Literary Societies on Tues- 
day, and his performance is spoken of in very 
high terms by all who listened to it. The his- 
tory and personal qualities of Mr. Madison, 
Chief Justice Kirkpatrick, Richard Stockton, 
Bishop Hobart, and Aaron Ogden, the first five 
Presidents of the Alumni Association, three of 
whom were Jerseymen, were sketched with a 
fidelity and feeling that evinced careful study, 
and a just appreciation of the varied virtues 
which adorned their respective characters. 
The address we presume and hope will be pub- 
lished. It comprises a series of beautiful por- 
traits, some of which, at least, are not now to 
be obtained elsewhere. 

Ata meeting of the Alumni on Wednesday 
morning, the “Rev. Dr. Green, formerly, and 
for many years, President of the College, was 
elected President of the Association, in place _ 
of the late Col. Ogden, and Mr. N. Biddle, 
was called to fill the Vice Presidency vacated 
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by Dr.G. The venerable President, on taking 
the chair, briefly addressed the Association 
with the feeling and wisdom of a Patriarch, 
and in terms which proved that he retains much 
_ of the zeal and energy of youth. 

The graduating class numbered 75. The 
honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon 
the Hon. Henry Goldthwaite, of Ala., the de- 
gree of D. D. upon Rey. John C. Young, Pre- 
sident of Centre College, Danville, Ky., and 
that of LL. D. upon the Hon. Isaac H. Wil- 
liamson, of Elizabethtown, N. J.—Empire 
State. 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The London Morning Post gives three an- 
ecdotes in illustration of English, Scotish and 
Irish character, as follows : 

In a crowd two young women were fright- 
ened, and not knowing what they did, save 
that they sought protection, rushed into the 
arms of the first two men who were nearest 
them. The first, an Irishman, clasped the 
refugee in his atms, and embraced her cor- 
dially. ‘The second, who was an Englishman, 
instantly clapped his hands on his pockets, to 
secure their contents. 

An Irishman and a Scotsman, walking in 
the street, described behind the counter, in a 
milliner’s shop, a young woman of singularly 
attractive appearance. The Irishman proposed 
to go in and buy a watch-ribbon, in order to 
have a nearer view of the pretty milliner. The 
Scotsman said, “ Hoot awa’,man! let us gang 
in and ask twa sixpences for a shilling.” 

An Irish and a Scotish regiment advanced 
together, to charge the enemy with the bayonet. 
The Irish flung away their knapsacks, and 
dashed on, pell mell, shouting like wild Indians 
as they rushed upon the foe. The Scots 
quickly and steadily followed on, but as they 
passed, picked yp the knapsacks which the 
Irish had flung away, and fought unflinchingly, 
while they carried the Irishmen’s knapsacks 
and their own too. 


as 


A ruined or deserted house is a melancholy 
object ; it has a lifeless look, as if the soul had 
fled, and only the crumbling carcass remained 
to moulder into dust: the damp and cheerless 
rooms chill the curious, whose footfall echoes 
in the vacant place ; a feeling of gloom and de- 
solation deadens the sense of the picturesque, 
and robs even antiquity of its charm, for every 
indication of the quaint magnificence or rude 
comfort of bygone days, by calling up associa- 
tions of life, heightens the contrast of its alter- 
ed condition. It is very different in viewing 
the ruins of an abbey ora castle; castles and 
abbies have outlasted their uses, and weeds and 
decay become them: the light Gothic arches 
poised in air, and the time-rent tower, look 
more attractive than if the grim warder were 
espied through the porteullis of the one, or the 
mitred abbot issued from the portal of the 
other. 





He that follows his recreation, instead of his 
business, shall in a little time have no business 
to follow. 





Seek not to discover the faults of a friend— 
for, rest assured, if he has any, they will show 
themselves as soon as you wish to see them. 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A new edition of Gulliver’s Travels, in monthly parts, 
is announced, illustrated by Woodcats, after Designs by 
Grandville, and with Notes and Elucidations from va- 
rious Original and Manuscript Sources; an y on 
Philosophie and Satirical Fictions; and a New Life of 
Swift, by Dr. W. C. Taylor. 

List of the principal New Books published in 

London to latest dates. 

Course of Matheinatics fur the Use of Students at 
Acdiscombe, by the Rev. J. Cape, Vol. I., 8vo. Histori- 
cal Records of the British Army, 7th Dragoon Guards, 
8vu. First Principles of Religion, new edition, revised 
by Hun. Mes. J. ‘Talbot. Aiken’s Calendar of Nature, 
13 designs by Cattermole, 12ino. De Porquet’s History 
of England, 12mo. The Zoology of Captain Beechey’s 
Voyaze to the Pacific, 4to. Coney and Giles’s Church 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, Part I., folio. Histo- 
rical Society’s Anglo Saxon Charter, cura J. M. Kemble, 
Vol. I., 8vo, Recreations in Geology, by R. M. Zornlin, 
feap. Australiana; Thoughts on Convict Management, 
by Captain Macunochie, 8vo. Blindness; a Poem, b 
A, Park, post 8vo. The Jewel; Poems Selected by T. 
Sloper, 12mo. Biographical Memoirs of Celebrated 
Physicians, Surgeons, &c., imperial 8vo. Gideon, the 
Mighty Man of Valour, 8vo. A Flora of Liverpool, by 
T. B. Hall, ficap. Lectures to Young Men, by J. Hawes, 
D.D., 18mo. The God of Providence the God of the 
Bible, by A. Carson, 18mo. J. Bawring’s Minor Morals, 
Part Hi., fcep. Petroni and Davenport’s Pocket Italian 
Dictionary, 2 vols., 12mo. R. Armstrong oa Steam- 
Engine Boilers, second edition, 8vo. J. Hart on Oblique 
Arches, second edition, imperial 8vo. The Minister of 
Andouse, by the Rev. H. Mowes, f.cap. Biblical Cabi- 
net, Vol. XXIV., Witsius on Prayer, f.cap. Dr. S. Da- 
vidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 8vo. Christ the 
Way, &c., by the late Rev. J. Brown, new edition, 12mo. 
Wanderings in Germany, &c., by E. Wilkey, 8vo. illus. 
trations of Constantinople and the Seven Charches of 
Asia, first series, 4to. Lives of Eminent, Literary, and 
Scientific Men of France, (being Vol. 117 of the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia). Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s Pampiiet, en- 
titled “The Ballantyne Humbug Handled.” Life and 
Times of Sir T. Gresham, by J. W. Burgon, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Presence of Mind and Pride. Tales of Many Lands, 
plates. Observations on Chlorosis, by S. Fox. System 
of Practical Surgery, by J. Lizars, complete in ] vol. 8vo. 
Jardine’s British Selmonide, Part I., folio. ‘Tourna- 
ments, or the Days of Chivalry, square. The Law re- 
lating to the Public Funds, by J. J. Wilkinson, 12mo. 
The Death of an Angel, &c., by J. P. F. Richter, trans- 
lated by A. Kenney, post 8vo. The Rose Unique, or 
Errors Expiated, f.cap. Course of Lectures on Ruman- 
ism at Liverpvol, 12mo. Fitzroy and King’s Voyage of 
the Adventure and Beagle, 2 vols. 8vo., and Appendix. 
Birgley’s Tales about Birds, square. Lives and Actions 
of Highwaymen, &c., by Captain C. Johnson, third edi- 
tion, 8vo. The Victories of the British Armies, by W. 
H. Maxwell, 2 vols., 8vo. Colburr.’s Modern Novelist. 
Hook's Sayings and Doings, third series. Morton of 
Morton’s Hope, an Autobiography, 3 vols., post Svo. J. 
P. Cory’s Treatise on Accounts, second edition, 8vo. 
Aldine Poets, Vols. XXX1X.to XLIII. Spenser, 5 vols. 
f.cap. The Poultry Yard, by Peter Boswell, 18mo. The 
Practical Chemist’s Pocket Guide, by W. Hope, 32mo. 
Guide tu Moscow, 18mo. Clarke’s Description of Bou- 
logne, 18mo. New Agricultural Tables, by J. Christi. 
son, 12mo. Carlyle’s French Revolution, second edition, 
3 vols, ficap. The Regal Armorie of Great, Britain, by 
A. Burnet, 12mo. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Oo received at this office for the following 

Standard Family Work:—*“ A General Biographical 
Dictionary, comprising a summary account of the most 
distinguished persons of all Ages, Nations, and Profes- 
sions; including more than One 
American Biography. By the Rev. J. L. Blake, D. D., 
author of the Family Encyclopedia of Useful Knowled 
and General Literature. Published by A. V. Blake, 38 
Gold street, New York. 1839.” 

This work is particularly designed for family use; 
but is well calculated for reference in the library: of the 
professional gentleman. The present edition contains 
about two hundred articles not heretofore inserted— 
mostly of persons recently deceased, so that there is a 
freshness in it net found in any other production. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORK. 

First.—It is printed on fine white paper, and is well 

bound. The volume contains about: eleven handred 





Thousand Articles of 


©! Professor A. D. Bache, 


pages, and ten thousand articles, of eal 
one thousand are of American Bie bing a 
Second.—The matter in this work wane ae 
sixteen-common sized 12mo volumes, that wsqaile 
a dollar each; and it will hence be 
cost of each article is only half a mill—or ¢ 
cles for one cent. a9 
Third.—The articles relate to persons of all does, 
tions, and professions—to princes, magistrates, ang 
riors—to merchants, artists, and authors—to physi, 
lawyers, and clergymen. se 
Fourth.—Between two and three hundred of thes 
late to the deceased governors of the American pp 
states, and territories; about one hundred to de 
members of congress; about one hundred to 
presidents and professors of American co e 
rest to distinguished individuals in the severa} 
of society, principally to clergymen. ; 
Fifth.—In the class of clergymen will be found, 
lies and prutestants—episcopalians and presbytey 
congregationalists and baptists—methodists, and» 
other denomination of professed Christians, so fares, 
tinguished individuals could be found. =e 
Sixth—While, on the one hand, there has beens 
position to conceal! the deformities of character 
tain to certain persons prominent in publie ¢ 
it kas generally been esteemed proper to draw ings 
tion respecting them from their friends rather 
enemies. 

Seventh.—In one portion of the volume are { 
pages of American tabular biography|; consisting: am 
other matters, of a list of the governors of the ¥ 
North American colonies and states, from the first 
tlement of the country to the present time; a liste 
members of the old congress ; a list of all execntiyg 
cers of the federal government; a list of ministg 
agents from the federal government to other count 
a list of senators from the formation of the 
vernment; a list of the judges of the supreme om 
and a list of remarkable instances of American long; 
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ERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURES. Th 
Course of Lectures before the Mercantile 
Association will be commenced on Friday evening, 
vember Ist, 1839, in the saloon of the Musical Fand] 
The introductory, by the Hon. John Sergeant, to be 
lowed on every succecding Friday by one of the fd 
ing named gentlemen :— 
Hon. Sam. L. Southard, 
Wm. M. Meredith, Esq., 
Professor Vethake, 
Hon. Judge Conrad, 
Rev. John Coleman, 
David Paul Brown, Esq., | Morton M‘Michae 
James S. Smith, Esq., G. Emerson, M. D., ~ 
H. McMurtrie, M. D., Hon. Caleb Cushing,” 
William L. Stone, Esq. ay 
Ladies’ tickets for the course, $1 
Members’ do. do. do. 2 
Non-members’ do. do. 4¢ 
Tickets for a single lecture, 30 
May now be had of the treasurer, 159 Markets 
of the librarian at the room; of Henry Perkins, adje 
the United States Bank ; of Carey & Hart; or LG 
at the Merchants’ Exchange. ad 
P. Core, Presid 


Joseph R. Chandler, Eag 
Rev. Thomas H. Ste 

Samuel Rush, Esq, ~~ 
Rev. Albert Barnes, —— 
Job R. Tyson, oT 


eee ee ee 


Ss 


‘Tromas 
R. Rundle Smith, Secretary. 





THENIAN INSTITUTE LECTURES. 
Course of Lectures before the Athenian Insti 
be commenced on Tuesday evening, November othg 
in the saloon of the Musical Fund. The followi 
tlemen have accepted invitations to lecture; dues 
of their respective evenings will be given in the 
papers :— ; 
_ Ludlow, r 
oseph R. Ingersoll, Esq., 
John M. Read, Esq., 
Dr. John K. Mitchell, 
Professor Henry Reed, 


Rev. Mr. Todd, Bi 
Dr. C. D. Meigs, “ 
a Dr. poe Ps . 

ohn K. Kane, ioe 
Dr. John Bell, a ’ 
Wm. B. Reed, Esq4 — 
Robert Hare, Jr., Eaqy 
Dr. Robley Dunglises 
Judge Hopkinson. e 

* 
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Dr. R. M. Patterson, 
B. Gerhard, Esq., 


dies’ tickets for the whole course, 
Gentleman’s tickets for do. do. 
Tickets for a single lecture v 
May now be had of the treasurer, at the Philad 
Library; of Joseph Sill, No. 185 Chestnut street; # 
Henry Perkins, adjoining. the United States. Bank. 





osePH Hopkinson, F 
N. Sargent, Secretary. 





